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BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Idea op Progress: an enquiry into its origin and growth. 
By J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History and Fellow 
of Kings College in the University of Cambridge. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1920. Pp. xv, 377. Price, 14s. net. 

"Since the Exhibition, Western civilisation has advanced 
steadily ... for the most striking advance has been 
made in the technical conveniences of life. ... So far the 
hopes of 1851 have been fulfilled. But against all this technical 
progress have to be set the sufferings of the industrial workers, 
the distress of intense economic competition, the heavier bur- 
dens of preparation for modern war. The very increase of ' mate- 
rial ease' seemed unavoidably to involve conditions inconsistent 
with universal happiness." So, throughout, Dr. Bury, with 
admirable detachment, holds the balance, but never tips the scale. 
He has once more laid the thinking world under an obligation, 
placing this time all his authority and erudition at the service 
of telling the life story of an idea — the Idea of Progress, un- 
dreamed of by the Ancients, hidden from the Middle Ages, 
haunting the minds of sixteenth and seventeenth century think- 
ers, forcing its way into consciousness in the eighteenth, stalking 
abroad in our own day, perhaps, as the author suggests, only 
to pass away in an unending process of spiritual death and 
generation. 

Although he dedicates his book to optimists, it would be hard 
to number Dr. Bury among them, and harder still to become 
one through reading his book. That the idea has existed is clear 
enough, but whether there has been, there is or there ever will be 
progress, are questions which Professor Bury leaves severely alone. 

Perhaps the existence of progress is still so difficult to prove 
or even, for many minds so difficult to believe, because the idea of 
it is comparatively young, much younger than we had suspected. 
The Ancients were too pessimistic and rigid-minded to hit upon it; 
Mediaeval doctrine apprehended a progress into another world 
rather than progress in this one, where, in any case, almost every- 
thing was thought to depend upon Providence and not upon the 
will of man. During the transition period between the four- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, "the milieu was being prepared 
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in which the idea could be born," but thought was too much 
under the influence of the classical tradition. Dr. Bury shews 
in his introduction how Progress was only suspected by Bodin 
to have existed in the past, and then only progress in knowledge, 
which it remained for Francis Bacon to value as having been a 
means of increasing human happiness in the past; and how Des- 
cartes was the first man to conceive of progress in the future, 
but still only intellectual. As the idea grew, it found champions 
and enemies, and in the controversy between Malebranche and 
Bossuet, between the Ancients and Moderns, the view of the world 
as degenerate and decaying was struck to the ground. And it is 
significant that the weapon was the appeal to science. With 
Fontenelle the problem of whether there has been progress is 
academically and analytically examined, but in its literary aspect, 
and it was only in the middle of the thirteenth century that the 
Abb6 de Saint Pierre turned men's minds towards the possi- 
bility of social perfection. Soon Montesquieu and Voltaire, 
philosophising history, deducing laws of development from the 
past, due to the conscious efforts of human reason rather than 
the intervention of Providence, prepared the ground for the 
views of the Encyclopaedists and Economists. The former from 
the theoretical point of view of truth, the latter from the point 
of view of utility, came to see in man the centre of the Universe. 
Rousseau next gives the idea for the first time a political turn, 
"raising on the one hand the penetrating question whether 
civilisation was a mistake," affirming, on the other, that progress 
for one must be progress for all. The next important protagonist 
is Condorcet, to whom Professor Bury devotes a masterly chapter. 

Meanwhile in England, where society had been less conscious 
of its struggle and more content in the consciousness of civil and 
religious liberties, Hume, Adam Smith, Gibbon and Godwin 
reviewed the past more temperately, and looked to the future 
more sceptically than their French contemporaries, until the 
dream of perfectibility fired the imagination of Shelley and the 
Lake Poets. By the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
idea of progress had established itself as a truth. 

German thinkers — Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and later Marx — 
naturally inclined towards the "closed system." The Industrial 
Revolution and the unprecedented scientific and technical achieve- 
ments of the century encouraged complacency. We are told 
how the search for a Law of Progress began with Saint Simon, 
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was continued by Comte, and historically reinforced by Buckle. 
And the story ends with the appearance of the theory of Evolu- 
tion acclaimed, at first, as the handmaid of progress, and then 
recognized as a truth which might lead either to optimism or 
pessimism. 

It will be seen from the above summary how large is the 
author's range, carefully and logically circumscribed as it is. 
The chief value of the work lies, however, in the angle of vision. 
Most of the thinkers analysed and quoted are well known to stu- 
dents of political philosophy and sociology, many of them to 
unspecialised educated readers. It is possible that members of 
one or the other class, disillusioned by the recent war, might 
dismiss the book impatiently as a story shewing how helpless, 
if not hopeless and aimless have been the efforts of men in the 
past. "You tell us," they might say, "that men have believed 
in this idea, lived and died for it. In a world out of joint, we feel 
that it will never be realised. What we want is teaching which 
will encourage." The answer is old: the truth must prevail. And 
it is for having applied dispassionate scientific methods to a 
problem which, more than any other, has stirred the passions of 
the modern world, which embraces all the hopes and fears of men 
when they consider the world as a whole, that we are grateful to 
Dr. Bury. His book "gives light without heat," and on reflection, 
it gives light in many dark places. 

It is perhaps as much a contribution to psychology as to his- 
tory. " There is an order of ideas," says the author, " that play a 
great part in determining and directing the course of man's con- 
duct but do not depend on the will — ideas which bear upon the 
mystery of life such as Fate, Providence or personal immortality. 
Such ideas may operate in important ways on the forms of social 
action, but they involve a question of fact, and they are accepted 
or rejected, not because they are believed to be useful or injurious, 
but because they are believed to be true or false. The idea of the 
progress of humanity is an idea of this kind." Just as the re- 
search of psychology in the recesses of individual being has 
recently discovered unsuspected phenomena, so a historical treat- 
ment of ideas brings to light new facts about men in the mass, 
and it is this part of the problem of the nature of man which has 
been least explored. 

A. E. Felkin. 

Paris, France. 



